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Jesus Gave Thanks 


bo bytes brings us one of the happfest holidays of the 
year. Its celebration began back in 1621, when the New Ey 
colonists set aside a day to give thanks to God for their first hi 
The custom of setting aside one day in the fall of each year to) 


and give thanks to God for His goodness has been carried on do 
this very year, and soon our President will make an announceme 
minding us that Thursday, the 26th, will be Thanksgiving Day, 

On that day our hearts will be filled with joy and gladnesss 
count our many blessings and give thanks to our heavenly Father 
His loving care and protection through the year, just as our forefd 
gave thanks for what God had done for them. 

Our forefathers were not always blessed with bountiful h 
Just two years after they celebrated their first Thanksgiving, they suf 
from a serious drought, much like the one that many parts of outa 
try have had this year. When the rains did not come to matured 
crops, they could not send word to another section of the count 
bring them food by boats, trains, trucks, or planes as we do. Buti 
was one thing that they could do: they could pray. So they set asi 
day for prayer and fasting. And as they prayed the rain came! 

This reminds us of the way Jesus met His own needs and them 
of His friends. One day five thousand people followed Him into 
wilderness to hear Him tell them about their heavenly Father and 
love for them. They grew hungry, and there was_no place to buy ft 
Jesus did not want them to return to their homes hungry, for many 
come a long way. So He took two loaves and five small fishes and bls 
them, and, lo, there was enough food for all. Jesus knew that the th 
fulness in His own heart would bring Him whatever they needed, 

Shall we, this glad Thanksgiving Day, thank our heavenly fi 
not only for the good things that have come to us this year but for 
blessing we desire, knowing that the prayer of thanks brings the bless 
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By Kathryn S. Gibson 


Now November brings first snow, 
Frosty days, and winds ablow; 
Brings a glad Thanksgiving Day, 
Sunset’s early slanted ray. 


Brings the gathered, ripened grain, 
Gentle sound of Autumn rain; 
Pumpkins tender, round, and yellow, 
Apples red and ripe and mellow. 


Ushers in the wintertime, 

Sung in story, song, and rhyme. 
Now November, sweet and long, 
Starts the soothing winter song. 


t for Vv. 2 
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OR AS long as he could remember, eleven- 
year-old Jimmy Yeager had loved Thanks- 
giving. He especially loved the big family gather- 
ing and the dinner at Grandma and Grandpa’s. 
“We're exactly like the Pilgrims!” his little sister 
Sue giggled as she got out of the car in front 
of their grandparents’ gate and started up the 
snowy flagstone path. She was proudly carrying 
a golden-yellow pumpkin pie. 

Other relatives and friends with similar pack- 
ages were arriving at Grandma and Grandpa's 
pleasant white-frame house from all directions. 
There were cheery hellos and plenty of laughter 
and handshaking. ‘‘Nothing could possibly be 
nicer than Thanksgiving at Grandma’s!”’ Jimmy 
told himself as his cousin Pete came up and 
slapped him on the back. And yet, for him at 
least, there was a cloud upon this year’s cele- 
bration that he could not dispel. He tried to grin 
at Pete; but remembering Al Monahan and his 
bitter outburst of the afternoon before, his lips 
felt stiff and dry. 

“T’ve got to forget Al and stop worrying and 
enjoy myself!” he thought as he put down on 
Grandma’s kitchen table the box of cookies he 
was carrying and turned toward the back porch, 
where the boy cousins had gathered. 

“Hi, Jim!” Howie Barlowe said as he came 
on the back porch. “Say, I hear that new boy in 
your class really got himself in Dutch with the 
principal yesterday. Talked back to him some- 
thing awful, Mike Lerner said. He was in the 
library, and the door to the principal's office was 
open, so he heard everything.” 

‘‘I—I don’t know what happened in the office,” 
Jimmy replied. ‘All I know is that Miss Meters 
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told him to report there after school.” —- 

“What happened? What did he do?” Howie 
asked curiously. Howie was a grade ahead of 
Jimmy in the McPherson School on Edgar Road 
in Arborville. All the rest of the cousins wett 
from different schools in the surrounding tert 
tory. They did not know Al, but they listened 
with interest to the account of his difficulties 

“Oh, he got upset, that’s all—flew off the 
handle about Thanksgiving,” Jimmy said quietly. 
There was a lump rising in his throat. He did 
not want to talk about Al. He wanted to forget 
the whole thing—if he could. 

“About Thanksgiving?” Howie _ persisted 
“What do you mean?” 

Jimmy swallowed hard before he began. “Mis 
Meters had us get up in public-speaking clas 
and tell what we were thankful for,” he said. 
“Al wasn’t thankful for anything, and he said 50 
He said Thanksgiving is an invention of tht 
rich people to show off before the poor. He said 
it was a lot of hogwash.” 

Howie sucked in his breath quickly. “Brother 
It’s no wonder he was sent to the principals 
office!” he commented, and the others nodded in 
accord. 

“He had it coming, all right!” one of them 
said. 
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“I guess so——” Jimmy managed 


slowly. Then he turned toward Pete | J 


Struthers. ““Come on, Pete,” he said 
quickly, “Ill race you to the barn!” 

He had to get away from Howie. 
He had to forget Al’s tired unhappy 
face. If he did not, there would be 
no real fun in this Thanksgiving for 
him at all. Things Al had said in 
his fiery outburst of the afternoon 
before had stuck with him all night 
long. It had taken him a long time to get to 
sleep after he turned off the light in his bed- 
room. Staring into the darkness, he tried to figure 
out some of the things Al had said about people 
like himself. “A bunch of selfish, grasping glut- 
tons!” Al had muttered bitterly. 

A look of sadness came into Miss Meter’s 
eyes at his words, like the look Jimmy had seen 
there the morning the truant officer brought Al 
to school for the first time. 


Jimmy could still see the man’s big hand on 
Al's shoulder as they stood at the classroom door. 
Al had not wanted to come to school. “I’ve had 
enough of school, I tell you. I want to get a 
job—we need the money!” Al protested in a 
loud voice. ““Dad’s spent every cent we had on 
Operations. We lost our farm. We don’t have 
enough to——” 


The officer interrupted him. ‘You will be able 
to help later; it’s school for you now,” he said 
and left. 


“The others will be here in a minute,’”’ Pete 
said as he climbed the ladder behind Jimmy and 
dropped lightly into the hay beside him. “Let's 
hide!” 

“O.K.!” Jimmy said, making a dive for the 
far corner of the loft, where the hay was piled 
the highest. From here on the Thanksgiving fun 
would really begin. What appetites the boys 
would work up with their racing and tumbling 
about the big barn! What fun and laughter 
would echo around the large dining-room table 
when they all gathered there at the dinner 
hour! 

Grandpa Yeager would fold his wrinkled 
hands and offer thanks: “Lord of the harvest—” 


( 


his Thanksgiving prayer was always the same— 
“we lift our hearts in gratitude to Thee, today 
and always, for these fruits of field and tree, 
which You supply so generously. Bless us and 
keep us in Your loving care. Amen!” 


There would be a long moment of silence 
after the prayer. Then the spell would be broken, 
and Grandma would say: “Eat hearty, folks. 
There’s plenty more in the kitchen.” How the 
plates piled with steaming-hot food, passed 
along from hand to hand, would fly from one 
end of the table to the other! It was the same 
every year. Jimmy guessed all family celebrations 
of Thanksgiving were much the same—except 
for families like Al Monahan’s, perhaps. 


This thought nagged at him as he lay hidden 
in the hay. Al had not been “kidding” about the 
way things were for him—they were really bad. 
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Just to look at him, you could tell this. He was 
never so clean as he should be. His clothes were 
only half-pressed, and he needed a haircut. But 
the worst thing about him by far was that he 
actually looked hungry. You could see it in his 
eyes, in the way his shoulders sagged under his 
faded blue shirt. You could not blame a fellow 
like Al, he guessed, for blurting out the things 
he felt. The poor guy probably did not get 
enough to eat. It was no wonder he was on edge, 
ready to fly off the handle at the least little 
thing. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Jimmy whispered to 
Pete. ‘‘Let’s climb out the back and give them the 
slip. I want to look around over at the cross- 
roads for something.” 

In no time at all they had crossed Grandpa 
Yeager’s alfalfa field and were working their 
way down a wooded hillside that sloped abruptly 
toward the railroad tracks below. On the other 
side of the tracks the hillside shot up sharply 
again, forming a ravine through which the rails 
ran. Rocks loosened and rolled down the slope 
as they struggled for a foothold. “This is 
rough,” Jimmy said over his shoulder. ‘Maybe 
we'd better turn back.” Then he stopped sudden- 
ly and ducked behind a clump of scrub oak and 
motioned for Pete to follow. 

“What's wrong?” Pete asked. 

“There he is!” Jimmy whispered, pointing 
downward. “The kids said he lived over this way.” 

“Who?” 

“Al Monahan! See?” 

“What is he doing with that 
old gunny sack?” Pete asked. 

“T don’t know,” Jimmy said. 
“Let's watch and see.” He 
craned his neck for a better 
view. Then suddenly he was 
ashamed of spying on his less- 
fortunate classmate. It would 
probably make Al’s temper 
blaze if he knew, and Jimmy 
could not blame him. ‘Come 
on, let’s go back,” he said to 
Pete. “I guess there’s nothing 
we can do anyway.” He turned 
and started back up the stony 
slope, crouching in the under- 
brush to keep from being seen 
by Al on the tracks below. Sud- 
denly, his foot twisted on a 
rock, and he fell backward, roll- 
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Tl Be a Pilgrim 
By Florence Granquist Ray 


I'm going to be a Pilgrim 
Thanksgiving Day, I know; 
And work and play 
All through the day 
Like Pilgrims long ago. 


I'll say a prayer of thank you 

To God for all that’s good; 
And help around 
Without a sound 

And act the way I should. 


I'll clean my plate at dinner, 
My food I will enjoy 


And mannerly 
As any Pilgrim boy. 


ing over and over in a swift downward plunge 
toward the gleaming rails below. 

Blood was running from a cut on his fore. 
head when he landed at Al Monahan’s feet. Al 
turned in swift surprise and stood staring at him, 
as if he found it hard to believe his eyes. Then 
he dropped the gunny sack he was dragging be- 
hind him and stooped to help Jimmy to his feet. 
When Jimmy tried to stand up he uttered a sharp 
cry of pain. “My ankle!” he gasped, “I think it’s 
broken.” 

“Broken!” Pete said in a shocked tone as he 
came up beside them. He was breathless from 
hurrying down the rocky slope. 

“It must be,” Jimmy said. “It hurts something 
awful.” 

Pete looked areund quickly. ‘“What’ll we do?” 
he asked. “There's not a house in sight.” 

“We live just around the bend,” Al said 
slowly, rubbing his dirty hands down the legs 
of his worn blue jeans. “If you and I could sort 
of carry him over that far, you could run down 
to the filling station at the crossroads and call 
your folks.” 

“That's an idea!” Pete cried. 

“Grandpa could drive over and pick us up,” 
Jimmy managed hopefully. Then his face twisted 
in pain again as he tried to move his foot. 

“You get on one side, and I'll get on the 
other,” Al said to Pete. He threw the gunny sack 
over his right shoulder, as if it were too precious 
to be left behind, and hitched 
it to his belt in the front with a 
rope. Then he slipped his left 
arm around Jimmy and, with 
Pete’s help, lifted him to his 
feet. “Just sort of hop along on 
your good foot,” he said. 
“We'll stop and rest every once 
in a while.” 


Jimmy nodded. Al was an 
all-right guy! A part of the con- 
tents of the gunny sack spilled 
out through a hole in the side 
as Al lifted it to his shoulder. 
For the first time Jimmy fully 
realized what had been Al's 
purpose in walking down the 
railroad tracks this Thanksgiv- 
ing morning. He was picking 
up chunks of coal that had 
fallen from the railroad cars as 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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T HE 


BY 


REBECCA K.SPRINKLE 


What the Story Told Before 


When Doctor Fredrick was assigned to a new charge 
at the annual conference, Harriet, his eleven-year-old 
daughter, burst into tears at the thought of leaving 
her sixth-grade classmates, who had selected her to 
take the part of Evangeline in the class play. Daddy 
and Mother arranged to make the move with eight- 
year-old Tommy and Allan, who was almost three. 
Harriet stayed in the home of her best friend Janie 
Marrow until after the play was given. 


The play was a great success! The next afternoon 
the Marrows took Harriet down to the train, and her 
classmates surprised her by appearing at the station 
with a copy of Longfellow’s “Evangeline” as a fare- 
well gift. The kindly conductor on the train talked 
to her about Jonesboro; and as the train pulled into 
the little station, he announced, “Well, you're home!” 


Part Seven 


HE LIGHTS had already gone on in the 

little station when the train slowed to a 
stop. Harriet took in the scene from the top of 
the steps, as the conductor hopped off and set 
down a step for her to alight. 

There was her family. And suddenly Harriet 
realized how she had missed them since she told 
them good-by almost two weeks ago. Oh, it was 
good to see them! 

Mother had Harriet in her arms almost the 
moment her feet touched the ground. “Harriet, 
it hasn’t been right here without you. Oh, we're 
glad you’ve come!” 

Daddy swung her off the ground just as he 
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used to do when she was five and then set her 
down again, leaving her giggling with pleasute. 

Tommy was dancing around with a dozen 
questions: “Was the play good? Did you for- 
get your part? Did Marian Townsend get back 
in time to see it? Did Bill Lassiter tell you any- 
thing to tell me?” 

“Gracious, Tommy!” Harriet laughed. “I can’t 
answer them all at once. Wait till we get home, 
and I'll tell you anything you want to know.” 

“We got a new home.” Now it was Allan’s 
turn to volunteer a remark. “It’s better than the 
old one.” 

Harriet picked up her sturdy little brother 
and nuzzled his fat neck. ‘“Oh, Allan,” she said, 
“T’ve missed you!” 

“Well, now come along, everybody.” Daddy 
picked up Harriet’s bag and led the little pro- 
cession through the almost deserted station. 
“Let’s take Harriet on a tour of inspection.” 

They walked down the main street of the 
little town on their way to the district parsonage. 
Tommy pointed out the interesting stores as they 
went by. 

“There’s a bigger dime store than in Moores- 
town,” he announced proudly. “And a movie 
that has shows every afternoon and every night! 
Not that we'll get to go very often,” he ended 
up sadly. , 

“When there’s a good children’s picture, you 
may,’ Daddy assured him. 


“This is the library, Harriet.” Mother indi- 
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cated a small white building. “You'll love it. 
Such a good collection of books for boys and 
girls. And you may take out five books at a 
time! That's good news for someone who reads 
as fast as you do.” 

Harriet hardly spoke. She was too busy tak- 
ing in the many sights of the main street of the 
town. 

“Now we're coming to the school.” A big 
brick building loomed up through the shadows. 
“It’s just a block from our house,” Tommy ex- 
plained. “And I leave the house as the last bell 
starts ringing and get in the room just before 
the teacher marks me tardy!” 

“How’s your teacher?” Harriet suddenly re- 
membered Miss Matthew’s saying that she had 
written her friend, the second-grade teacher, 
about Tommy. 

“Oh, she’s not so 
bad.” Tommy an- 
swered. 

“Tommy won't ad- 
mit it, but I think he 
really likes this 
teacher,’ Mother 
added. 

“Aw, she’s all 
right, I guess!” And 
Tommy dashed off to 
stand at their front 
walk and direct Har- 
riet to the last house 
in the block. 

Harriet stopped as 
she got directly in 
front. “This is where 
we live, honey,”’ 
Daddy told her 
quietly. “We hope 
you'll be happy.” 

The house was a 
large one of white-painted brick. “It’s so much 
bigger than the parsonage in Moorestown,” Har- 
riet murmured as she studied her new home. 

“Wait until you see inside!’ Mother could 
not restrain herself another moment. “Oh, Har- 
riet, it’s a grand house!” 

They went from room to room, waiting for 
Harriet to take a long look at each. They pointed 
out all the exciting features of the new place: 

“The icebox is bigger than the one we had 
before.” 

“Each of you children has his own room. 


Inside on the first 
page was a message. 


Wait till you get upstairs and see. You'll like it!” 

“And there are two bathrooms!” 

When they reached the top of the stairs, 
Mother led the way to the room at the end of 
the hall. “This is yours,” and she waited for 
Harriet to look at her new room. 

“Oh, Mother!” It was all Harriet could say. 
Then finally she added, “I never thought I'd 
have a nice room like this!” 

There was a dressing table and a chest of 
drawers to match. There was a desk with a light 
over it for homework and letter writing. The 
closet was large enough to take care of all her 
clothes, with room to spare. And instead of one 
bed there were two—the same size and design. 

“For your company,” Mother explained. 
“They're called twin beds because they are exact- 
ly alike. Won't this 
be perfect when 
Janie comes for a 
visit ?”” 

Harriet was drink- 
ing it all in with 
shining eyes. 

“I’m hungry!” Al- 
lan broke the spell. 
“I want supper!” 

“We're all hun- 
gry,’ Daddy backed 
his small son up. 
“Let’s go down and 
have supper. Harriet 
can look some more 
after we have eat- 
en.” 

“Did you see the 
furniture in the din- 
ing room?” Tommy 
proudly pointed out 
the sideboard and 
the long table. 
“We're eating in here tonight in honor of your 
coming home. Usually we eat at the table in the 
corner of the kitchen.” 

As the food was brought in, Tommy added, 
“Mother cooked the things you liked best for 
supper—cheese soufflé and molded vegetable 
salad.” 

Daddy lighted the candles that had been put 
on the table. “Just like a party in honor of Har- 
riet!”” Mother explained. 

“For what we are about to receive, O Lord, 
make us most thankful! Bless this food and bless 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear God, 
I’m asking You 
For help in all 

I try to do. 


this family.” Daddy asked the 
familiar blessing in his earnest 
way. 

There was so much to talk 
about! It seemed that the Fred- 
ricks would never catch up with 
the news. All during the meal 
Harriet answered questions 


about the things that had hap- 


pened in Moorestown since the 
family moved away. She tried 
to describe the play without 
taking too much credit for her- 
self. She told them about the 
send-off that the sixth grade 
had given her at the station that 
afternoon. 

And suddenly remembering, 
she dashed away from the table 
to get the blue-bound volume 
of “Evangeline” to show them 
what her classmates had 
brought her as a parting gift. As 
she spoke of Miss Merti- 
weather and the old friends 
whom she had left, the sad 
look came into her eyes again. 

Mother spoke quickly to stop 
the unhappy thoughts. “Har- 
riet, don’t you think you'll love 
it here?” 

Harriet paused a moment. 
“It’s wonderful to be with all 
of you. And the house is grand 
—so much better than the par- 
sonage at Moorestown. And my 
room!” Her eyes lighted up. 
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“But when I think about hav- 
ing to start out with so many 
strangers—in Sunday school, in 
school—I feel so all alone. And 
then I want to be back in 
Moorestown more than I can 
say. I don’t know anyone here! 
I haven't a single friend!” 

“IT guess this is the time to 
bring out the scrapbook,” com- 
mented Daddy. “Just when 
Harriet thinks she hasn’t any 
friends in this new place!” 

Harriet’s eyes grew large 
with wonder as Mother got up 
from the table and went into 
the living room. In a moment 
she was back, carrying a large 
scrapbook. Without a word, 
she handed it to her daughter. 

Harriet opened it slowly. In- 
side on the first page was writ- 
ten this message: 

“Dear Harriet Fredrick: We 
are so glad that you are coming 
to live in Jonesboro and that 
you will be with us in the sixth 
grade. Last week the photog- 
rapher visited our school and 
took a picture of each pupil and 
teacher. Our teacher, Miss An- 
drews, thought that it would be 
fun for us to make a sixth- 
grade scrapbook for you and in- 
troduce you to your new class- 
mates. We have included a pic- 
ture of each of us with a little 
description. When you come to 
school on Monday morning you 
won't feel as if we are all 
strangers. We hope we'll seem 
like friends. Welcome to Jones- 
boro!” 

On the next page Harriet 
found the picture of a freckle- 
faced boy whose eyes danced 
merrily. Underneath was writ- 
ten: “My name is Phillip Par- 
sons. I’m good at arithamitic, 
but terrible in speling. And 
Miss Andrews will tell you that 
I talk too much to my niegh- 
bors in school.” 


Eagerly, she went through the 
book without saying a word. 
She was meeting all her new 
classmates—studying their pic- 
tures and reading their gay, 
amusing descriptions of them 
selves. She came to the twins, 
Barbara had written, ‘You will 
know me because I part my hair 
on the left side.” Betsy had 
written, “You will know me be- 
cause I part my hair on the 
right side.” 

On the last page was a pic- 
ture of a gentle and kind-look- 
ing young woman. “I am Miss 
Andrews,” Harriet read. “All 
these boys and girls will tell 
you that sometimes my assign- 
ments seem too long. And they 
complain that sometimes I am 
cross when they get too noisy. 
But I think they will tell you, 
too, that we have a happy, 
friendly group. We have good 
times with our schoolwork. We 
have had great fun working on 
this scrapbook for you. And 
we are so glad you are joining 
us, Harriet!” 

Slowly, she closed the book. 
Her eyes were glowing. “Why, 
that’s the nicest thing anyone 
could have done for me. I feel 
so—so a part of the class al- 
ready!" Harriet told her par- 
ents. 


Just then the doorbell rang. 
Tommy dashed from the table 
to go to the door. They heard 
his voice in the hall: ‘Sure, 
she came. Wait, and I'll tell 
her you're here.” 

“But who in the world can 
it be?” Harriet asked her 
mother in a whisper. 

“Some of your new friends, 
no doubt,” Mother replied with 
a smile. 

“Tt’s the twins!” Tommy 
called from the hall. “They've 
come to see Harriet.” 

“Good!” Mother took Har- 
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riet’s arm. “Come, dear, and 
meet your new neighbors.” 

In the living room they found 
the twins, whose faces a short 
while before had smiled at Hatr- 
riet from the scrapbook. 

“You're Barbara,’ Harriet 
laughed as she pointed toward 
one, “because your hair is 
parted on the left side. And 
you're Betsy, with the right- 
hand part! I know you from the 
scrapbook 

Giggling, they said in unison, 
“We're glad you’ve come!” 

“The scrapbook is wonder- 
ful,” Harriet told them. “I feel 
as if I know everyone in the 
room already.” 

“Well, we had the best time 
doing it,” Barbara began. 

Betsy took it up then: “We 
spent all Friday afternoon 
working on it. And all the boys 
and girls are eager for Monday 
morning to come so they can 
meet you!” 

“On Monday morning we'll 
come by and take you to school 
with us.” The twins said this 
together also. Harriet was to 
learn before the evening was 
over that the two girls were so 
much alike that they thought 
and spoke in much the same 
way, and often said the same 
thing at the same time! 


“But,” Betsy continued, ‘we 
want to take you to school be- 
fore Monday. We want to take 
you to the high-school football 
game tonight. May Harriet go 
with us, Mrs. Fredrick?” 

“I don’t know why she 
shouldn’t. That is, if she isn’t 
too tired from the trip and the 
excitement of arriving in her 
new home,” Mother answered. 

“Oh, I’m not tired!” Harriet 
answered quickly. 

“We won’t be late,” Barbara 
reassured Mrs. Fredrick. “It’s 
over about eight-thirty; and 


since the school’s so near, we'll 
be here almost as soon as the 
game’s over.” 

“Stop in as you come by,” 
Mother invited the twins. 
“Someone from one of Daddy's 
country churches brought us a 
gallon of delicious cider this 
afternoon, and I _ promptly 
made some doughnuts to go 
with it!” 

As the three girls stepped out 
into the crisp October night, 
Harriet gave herself a small 
pinch—just to be sure that all 
this was true. Things were hap- 
pening so fast! 

“You'll meet a lot of the 
boys and girls that you saw in 
the scrapbook at the game to- 
night,” Betsy told her. “Every- 
body goes to the football 
games!” 

“We hope that Jonesboro 
will win the championship in 
this district,’ Barbara added. 
“The game tonight is an im- 
portant one.” 

As they entered the field it 
seemed almost as though this 
had been planned as a big wel- 
coming party for Harriet. Peo- 
ple—young and old—were con- 
stantly trooping up to the three 
girls or stopping them as they 
moved along to their seats. 

“Is this Doctor Fredrick’s 
daughter? We're glad you are 
here, Harriet! Welcome to 
Jonesboro!” She heard it on all 
sides. 

And as they sat down in the 
bleachers, a charming young 
woman in a bright-scarlet suit 
hurried over to them. ‘“‘She’s 
our teacher, Miss Andrews!” 
The twins chanted it like a little 
refrain. At once, Harriet recog- 
nized the kindly face that had 
looked out at her from the last 
page of the scrapbook. 

She felt a firm, friendly grip 
as Miss Andrews took her hand. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Thank You, God, 
For Mom and Dad; 


Help me, always, 
To make them glad. 


“Harriet, I’m glad to see my 
new student! Let me sit with 
you girls. May I?” 

The three girls moved over 
quickly to make room for Miss 
Andrews. 

“And I’m so delighted at 
something I heard tonight, Har- 
riet. I have a room with the 
Braxtons. Mr. Braxton was the 
conductor on your train this 
afternoon. He tells me that you 
took the part of Evangeline in 
a play that your class gave last 
night in Moorestown. What a 
glowing account he gave Mrs. 
Braxton and me tonight at 
supper of the entire class’s com- 
ing down to see you off! And 
he told me about the present 
they brought you—that beauti- 
ful volume of Longfellow’s 
‘Evangeline.’ The exciting part 
to me is that next week we are 
taking up that same unit of 
study. I didn’t use it the first 
part of the year. And how glad 
I am that I waited! Think how 
much help you can be since you 
have already studied it in 
Moorestown!” 

“Maybe we could have a play 
—like they did in Harriet’s 
school,’”” suggested Betsy. 

“Indeed, I’ve already 
thought of that,” Miss Andrews 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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EGS met his friend Chink under the big 

bare oak near the highway. The afternoon 
before Thanksgiving was gray and drizzly. Both 
boys wore slickers. Both had bundles that they 
held carefully out of the way of Chink’s big 
German shepherd pup, which circled restlessly 
around them. 

“I didn’t know what had happened to poor 
old Mr. Smither to make him so cross, did you?” 
Kegs asked as they started toward Indian Creek. 

Chink shook his head. “Not till you told me 
over the phone a while ago. I thought he was just 
plain grouchy.” 

“Oh, I guess I asked for the bawling out he 
gave me this morning,” Kegs said with an em- 
barrassed grin. “I was silly to take our wobbly- 
headed ax into a hardware store and tell the 
clerk to fit in a bigger handle. If Dad had been 
at home, he'd have told me just what Mr. Smither 
did; and I’d have soaked it in water instead 
of lugging it to Pleasanton.” 

Chink shrugged. “O.K. We should have 
known the wood had dried out and shrunk. 
When it soaks up enough water, the handle will 
swell and tighten in the head. But it’s not true 
that people raise their boys to be good for 
nothing. Mr. Smither shouldn’t have said they 
do.” 

“Sure,” Kegs agreed. “He sounded conceited, 
too, saying folks ought to prop their green fire- 
wood on end, like corn shocks, instead of piling 
it up so that air can’t get to it and dry it out.” 

“He crabs about everything!’ Chink declared. 

“When I got home I was still mad,” Kegs ad- 
mitted. “Then I dropped the ax into a bucket of 
water and found Mr. Smither’s steel ruler. He’d 
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Pumpkin Pie 
for 


Mr. 
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stuck it between the handle and head when he 
was bawling us out. I couldn't return it to him 
at the store because it closed at noon for Thanks- 
giving. I tried to explain to Mother about our 
argument; but I wasn’t very proud of blurting 
out to him that my folks didn’t expect me to be 
a handy man. Mother wasn’t either. She said 
he’d lost his self-control, but I lost mine, too. 
She told me that two years ago, just before 
Thanksgiving, he had a nice home and family 
and plenty of money. Along came the flood and 
took everything away from him. That’s why he 
lives alone in that shack on Indian Creek. So 
this is not a very happy time for him.” 

“Maybe if that had happened to us, we'd be 
grouchy, too,” Chink said slowly. “But if you 


The old man’s eyes were closed. His breath camgs 
raggedly. 
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hadn’t told me you had to go to Indian Creek 
to return his ruler, I'd not have asked my mother 
for this jar of strawberry preserves to take to 
him. I'd have stayed at home and forgotten about 
him!” 

Kegs nodded. “‘I sure hope he’s calmed down! 
Mother had pumpkin pies cooling when I got 
home, and they smelled so good they made my 
mouth water. She wrapped this one in cellophane 
for him. It'll tell him better than I can that I 
didn’t mean to be so rude.” 

“That horselaugh I gave him was awful,” 
Chink said. 

They entered the woodland and made their 
way up the creek. The dog ranged ahead and be- 
hind, poking his nose into drifts of fallen leaves 
and barking at the squirrels that scampered along 
the branches of the walnut trees. 

Kegs thought uneasily: “I wish I hadn’t lost 
my head and run off with his ruler! But maybe 
I can figure out something to say that'll smooth 
things over.” 

“The wind’s getting colder,’ Chink said sud- 
denly. “The drizzle is turning to sleet.” 

The ground began to get slick. 

“Maybe we ought to eat your pie,” Chink sug- 
gested mischievously. “If you slip and fall, there 
won't be any.” 

“I’m not going to——” Kegs didn’t finish his 


sentence. Suddenly his feet went out from under 
him, and he sat down with a thud. But he saved 


the pie! 
When they reached the shack, they heard a 
whetstone grinding against metal. It came from 


a lean-to on the north side. 

“This is a break!’ Chink said as they went 
toward it. ‘“The lean-to is open on one side, so he 
can’t shut the door in our faces!” 

Kegs felt relieved, too; but he was still won- 
dering what he should say to Mr. Smither. The 
old man’s hair was gray, and his face was thin. 
He was dapper and clean, as he always was; 
but he looked at them with eyes that blazed with 
an angry blue light. 

“What do you want now?” he asked, lower- 
ing the ax he was sharpening. 

Kegs stammered: “I brought back your steel 
ruler, Mr. Smither. I took it home by mistake.” 

He drew it from his pocket and laid it on the 
workbench. He held his bundle toward Mr. 
Smither. 

“Mother was baking this morning,” he ex- 
plained. ‘She had an extra pie, and I asked her 
if I could bring it to you. I want to thank you 
for telling me how to repair my ax instead of 
selling me a new handle when I didn’t need it.” 

Chink added: “We both forgot our manners. 
So I brought you a jar of strawberry preserves 
to kind of make up for being rude.” 

Kegs was grateful for Chink’s help, but Mr. 
Smither’s eyes kept their hard, bright light. He 
left the whetstone and came to stand squarely 
in front of them. He was really small and rather 
frail, but he held himself so straight and looked 
so angry that he seemed to tower over them. 

“Take your things home and eat them your- 
selves!” he said in a booming voice. “I’m not on 
charity, just because I have no friends or family!” 

Kegs felt as though he had been slapped; but, 
strangely, he was more sorry for Mr. Smither 
than he was for himself. 

“Charity has nothing to do with this,” he said 
quietly. “We were rude this morning, and we 
want to be friends.” 

Mr. Smither turned his back on them and went 
to a corner filled with long pieces of pipe. He 
began sorting them as if he had forgotten that 
the boys were there. He did not seem to want to 
have anything to do with them. 

Kegs looked at Chink questioningly. 

“Come on, Kegs,” Chink whispered. “‘Let’s get 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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ARKY ate his breakfast; then he licked his 

plate real clean. He looked around for Billy. 
He was nowhere to be seen. But Muffet lay not 
far away. She meowed and said, “Hello.” She 
washed her paws and then her face; her licks 
were sure and slow. 

“Why do you wash so many times?’ asked 
Barky. ‘“That’s no fun; when I see Billy coming 
with the soap and brush, I run. Why don’t you 
use soap?” he asked. 

“My tongue’s my brush,” she said, “and I 
don’t like the taste of soap—meow.” She shook 
her head. “I licked some once; it looked like 
cream—fft-fft—I spit it out.” She made a face. 
“I tasted it for one whole week—about.” 

Barky grinned. ‘“This taking baths is wasted 
time, I think; all that water’s good for is to 
swim in and to drink.” 

“My mother taught me,” Muffet said, “to 
wash my face and feet. She said it’s quite im- 
portant to be always clean and neat. She told 
me that it’s best to learn good habits when you’ re 
small, and they become a part of you in just 
no time at all. ‘Bad habits are hard to break,’ 
she said.” Muffet sighed, “Mew-mew.” 

“I know,” said Barky thoughtfully, “because 
I have a few. I’m a follower,” he said. “I al- 
ways want to go wherever Billy’s going even 
when he tells me no.” 

“Billy’s nice,” said Muffet, “but sometimes he 
doesn’t think—no one ever seems to know a 
kitten needs a drink. When I’m thirsty I just 
meow, and Billy lets me out; and I drink water 
from your dish, as you have learned, no doubt.” 

“He should know,” said Barky with a twinkle 
in his eye, “as many baths as you take you are 
bound soon to run dry.” 
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She smiled at him, then shivered. “It’s quite 
cold out here,” she said. “A perfect day for 
napping in my nice, soft, cozy bed.” 

She hurried to the door. She meowed, and 
Billy let her in; then Billy came outside and 
said to Barky with a grin: “I’m going out to 
Bunting’s farm, and you are going, too; all of 
us are going. We'll have fun the whole day 
through. A farm’s the nicest place of all to 
spend Thanksgiving Day; you and Comet and 
Larry and I can run and jump and play.” 

Barky sat by Billy on the back seat of the cat 
all the way to Bunting’s farm; it wasn’t very far. 
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Comet came to meet him with a happy bow-wow- 
wow, as if to say, “Come on and play, and I 
mean now, right now.” 

First, they chased each other round and round 
a mound of hay; a hen flew off her hidden nest; 
a startled horse cried, “Neigh-ay-ay.” They 
watched a turkey gobbler strut with dignity and 

ride. “Why does he open up his fan when it’s 
so cold outside?” asked Barky; then he sidled up 
still closer to his friend, as a gobble, gobble 
made his hair stand right on end. 

“That turkey’s angry—his face is red,” 
growled Barky. “Come, let’s go.” And so they 
left the gobbler strutting proudly to and fro. 

“Let's watch the pigs eat,” Comet said; ‘‘they 
never get enough. They have no in-between 
meals; all they do is stuff and stuff.” 

“They have bad habits,” Barky said, remem- 


Git 


bering Muffet’s chat; “bad habits and bad man- 
ners—it’s no wonder they’re so fat. I have one 
habit that is good, I’m very glad to say; I seldom 
eat between meals; I eat just twice a day.” 

“Me, too,” said Comet. “Look, the boys are 
coming through the gate. They're going straight 
toward the pond; looks like they’re going to 
skate. Yes, that’s where they’re going.” 

“Let’s go with them,” Barky said. He stayed 
awhile at Comet’s side; then hurried on ahead. 
The boys were putting on their skates. 

“Now, you stay off the ice,” Billy said to 
Barky. ‘Stay right here and be real nice.” 


Barky said to Comet: ‘Wow, that looks like 
lots of fun. I think I'll follow Billy.” Zoom— 
he started on the run! Two feet went this way; 
two went that. “Oh, dear me!” Barky frowned. 
“This pond is slick!” And zizz-ker-scoot—he 
crossed it sitting down! 


And there stood Comet, smiling. “I thought 
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you’d never stop; for a while there, Barky, you 
were spinning like a top.” 

Though Barky got upon his feet, his spirit 
seemed to lag. He looked at Comet mournfully; 
his tail too cold to wag. “Oh, well, I can’t ex- 
pect to skate so well as those boys do; I have 
four feet to keep in place, and they have only 
two. Habits are really hard to break,” he mut- 
tered in distress; ‘‘but it’s better to break a habit 
than to break my neck, I guess. And following is 
a habit that’s especially bad, I’ve found. And it’s 
even worse to follow on the ice than on the 
ground. 

Comet smiled. “Be thankful that you didn’t 
break the ice; an ice-cold bath this time of year 
is not so very nice.” 

Billy soon took off his skates. He patted 
Barky’s head: “It’s time for us to go home now. 
You've lots to learn,” he said. “You can’t fol- 
low me to shows, on ice, or up a tree; but back 
home, Barky, is one place you can always fol- 
low me.” 
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The Blessing 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


N BIBLE times when a fa- 

ther passed away the oldest 
son inherited his wealth, his 
honors, and his obligations. 
This was called his birthright. 
Isaac’s two sons were twins. 

Esau, the first-born, was an 
outdoor man, fond of hunting. 
His body and hands were 
covered with a thick growth of 
hair. Often he stayed away 
from home many days at a time 
with his bow and arrow. 

Jacob, the younger son, was 
quiet and thoughtful. He spent 
much of his time in the tents 
studying the laws and traditions 
of the family under his mother 
Rebekah’s guidance. Over and 
over he listened to the things 
she told him concerning his 
grandfather Abraham and to 
the wonderful promise that the 
Lord had given to Abraham. 
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These things did not seem to 
interest Esau at all. So little did 
he care for the birthright, which was rightfully 
his, that one day when he returned home tired 
and hungry from one of his long jaunts he sold 
his birthright to Jacob for a bowl of pottage. 
Esau did not tell his father that he had sold 
the birthright, but we can imagine that Jacob 
told his mother what happened. 


In other ways, too, Esau showed little appreci- 
ation of the high honor that was his. He as- 
sociated with the Canaanites—people who did 
not recognize the true God that Abraham had 
loved, but who worshiped, instead, idols made 
of wood and stone. It must have been a great 
disappointment to Isaac to see Esau live so con- 
trary to the ways and traditions of the family. 
But Isaac did not quarrel with his son, for he 
loved Esau for his bravery and courage. 


If Rebekah knew that Esau had sold his birth- 
right to Jacob, she gave no outward sign. She 
continued to talk with Jacob about the promise 
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“Iam Esau, your first-born son.” 


to Abraham. This promise was that his family 
would be great and in numbers like the stars in 
the heavens and the sands on the seashore. The 
land that God gave to Abraham was to belong 
to his children, after him, and to his children’s 
children. 

Jacob loved and honored the God Abraham 
had worshiped. The young man was the delight 
of his mother’s heart. She may have thought 
often, as she watched her stalwart sons, of the 
time before they were born, when she had prayed 
so earnestly to God to give her children. In an- 
swer to her prayers God had told her He would 
give her two sons and that the older son should 
serve the younger son. 


Without his parents’ consent, Esau married the 
daughter of one of the idol-worshiping Canaan- 
ites. Still Isaac did not quarrel with Esau, though 
he must have been disappointed and _heavy- 
hearted. Isaac loved the headstrong man just as 
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he had loved the willful boy—the son who, with 
his bow and arrow, brought many a deer to the 
tents; the son who cooked the venison the way 
that Isaac liked best. 


Isaac lived to be an old man. His eyesight 
became so dim that he could not see to go about, 
so he spent his time lying on a couch. One day 
he called, “Esau, my son.” 

“T am here, Father,” Esau answered. 

Isaac told him: “I am old now and do not 
know the day of my death. Take your bow and 
arrow and go out into the field and get me a 
young deer. Cook the venison the way that I like 
it. I will eat of it and give you my blessing be- 
fore I die.” 

Immediately Esau left the tent. 

Rebekah heard the conversation between Isaac 
and Esau. The moment she had dreaded so much 
was at hand. Could she sit by idly and see this 
wayward son receive his father’s blessing ? She re- 
called the Lord’s words, spoken so long ago: 
“The older son shall serve the younger son.” 
Rebekah took matters into her own hands. 

She went to Jacob. “Go quickly and kill two 
kids from the flock. I will cook them the way 
your father likes best. You take the savory meat 
to him. He will eat and bless you before he dies.” 

Jacob remembered the day he 
bought the birthright from 
Esau, but that was different 
from deceiving his father. He 
reasoned with his mother: ‘My 
father will know that I am not 


Our Heritage 
By Gladys Evans 


“I am Esau, your first-born. I have brought 
your food. Sit up and eat, that your soul may 
bless me.” 

Isaac was surprised. “How did you find the 
deer so quickly?” 

With trembling voice Jacob said, “The Lord 
brought it to me.” 


“Your voice sounds like Jacob’s voice. Come 
near,” Isaac said. “Let me feel of you.” The old 
man felt the hairy neck and hands. ‘Come, my 
son, and kiss me.” Jacob kissed his father. ‘“Yes,” 
Isaac said, satisfied. “It is the smell of Esau and 
the fields.” 

In his own heart Isaac considered the meat 
for this special occasion as a sacrifice. When he 
ate the meat the blessing that he gave to the 
son’s future and good fortune came not from 
him, an earthly father, but from God, the 
heavenly Father; therefore, the words could not 
be changed or recalled. 

‘May the God of Abraham give you the dew 
of heaven and the richness of the earth, with 
abundant grain,” the soul of Isaac blessed the 
son that stood before him. “May the people love 
and serve you, and may you rule over all your 
mother’s descendants.” 

Having received the blessing, Jacob hurried 
away from his father’s couch. 

Esau, having returned from 
the hunt, came quickly then, 
carrying the venison cooked as 
Isaac liked it. “Arise, my fa- 
ther,” he said. “Eat of the meat 


Esau. Esau is a hairy man; my 
skin is smooth.” 

Thinking only of her need 
for haste and of her love for 
Jacob, Rebekah said: “If harm 
comes from it, I will take the 
blame. Obey me. Go and fetch 
the two kids.” 

Jacob brought the kids, and 
Rebekah prepared them. She 
then took the skins of the kids 
and put them on the neck and 
hands of Jacob.. She brought 
clothing belonging to Esau, 
which smelled of the fields and 
wild animals. Wearing Esau’s 
clothes, Jacob carried the food 
to his blind father. ‘I am here,” 
he said. 

“Who are you?” Isaac asked. 


Long ago the Pilgrim Fathers, 
When the land was new, 
Gave thanks for health and 
food and grain, 
For homes and loved ones, 
too. 


So we have Thanksgiving 
Day’s 
Heritage of old, 
Remembered in the long, long 
years 
Through song and _ story 
told. 


Brave Pilgrim Fathers, now 
we bless 
Your memory, and pray 
That we, like you, may always 
keep 
A glad Thanksgiving Day. 


I have prepared, and let your 
soul bless me.” 

“Who are you?” Isaac de- 
manded. 

“T am Esau, your first-born 
son.” 

“Who then brought me meat 
before you?” Isaac cried. “I ate 
that meat and gave the blessing. 
It is he who will be blessed.” 

At his father’s words Esau 
cried out bitterly. He had sold 
the birthright, and now Jacob 
had taken the blessing! Too 
late, Esau valued what he had 
lost. In anguish he wailed: “O 
my father, bless me, too!” 

Isaac said: “I. have made 
Jacob ruler over. all. What is 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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If I were a Pilgrim Polly 
And you were a Pilgrim Paul, 
Our Thanksgiving celebration 
Would be very different this fall. 


® | In quaint old-fashioned clothing 

wp _& | We'd go to church till noon; 
€ We'd eat in a little log cabin 

With pewter bowl and spoon. 


Then we would walk through the 
snowy woods 
On our Indian friends to call, 
If 1 were a Pilgrim Polly 
And you were a Pilgrim Paul. 
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But I am a present-day Polly 
And you are a present-day Paul, 
And we'll say our prayers of Thanksgiving 
In a church all stately and tall. 


Then we'll ride home in our auto; 
The family will all be there, 

And we'll dine with silver and china 
On the finest of holiday fare. 


We should be especially thankful 

On Thanksgiving Day this fall, 

*Cause we've so much more to be 
thankful for 

Than a Pilgrim Polly and Paul! 
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N THE year 1861 the United 

States faced what was per- 
haps the greatest crisis in its 
history. A group of Southern 
states seceded from the Union 
and formed a new government 
called the Confederate States of 
America. 

For four long years the blue- 
clad soldiers of the Union and 
the gray-clad soldiers of the 
Confederacy battled to deter- 
mine the future of our country. 
In April, 1865, the war came to 
a close; and the Union was pre- 
served. 

In the year 1866 two Illinois 
men who had been officers in 
the Union or Northern army 
organized a group or “‘post’’ of 
ex-servicemen who had been in 
the Union ranks. They called 
the organization the ‘Grand 


STATES POSTAGE 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


Army of the Republic,” and in- 
vited Union veterans every- 
where to become members. The 
object of the GAR was to help 
its needy and disabled members 
and to aid in educating the chil- 
dren whose fathers had lost 
their lives during the war. 
Each year the GAR used to 
hold a meeting of all its mem- 
bers, called a “national encamp- 
ment.” As years went by, its 
membership grew smaller and 
smaller, until only a few sur- 
vivors were left. They decided 
to hold their final national en- 
campment in 1949 at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. The stamp 
with the GAR initials was is- 
sued in August of that year to 
commemorate the occasion. 
The United Confederate Vet- 
erans was organized in 1889 to 


include all soldiers and sailors 
who had served in the Confed- 
erate or Southern army and 
navy. Like the GAR, the UCV 
held an annual meeting of its 
membership, which it called a 
“reunion.” As in the case of the 
GAR, its membership grew 
smaller year by year, until the 
survivors decided also to hold 
a final reunion. This took place 
at Norfolk, Virginia, on May 
30, 1951. The stamp with the 
UCYV initials was issued to com- 
memorate that occasion. 

You will notice that, except 
for the inscriptions, the design 
of these two stamps is identical. 
They were printed thus _pur- 
posely, so that the GAR and 
UCV would receive the same 
recognition. The GAR stamp is 
red; the UCV stamp, gray. 


Pumpkin Pie for 
Mr. Smither 


(Continued from page 13) 


away from here, and quick!” 
Kegs hesitated. He had re- 
turned the ruler, but he came 
for more than that. He came to 
make up to Mr. Smither for 
having been rude to him in the 
store. Besides, he wanted to say 
or do something that would 
make the old man’s Thanksgiv- 
ing happier. But how could he 
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do anything when Mr. Smither 
kept such a stiff and unfriendly 
back to them? 

“All right, Chink,” he said 
softly, “I’m licked.” 

The boys left the lean-to. The 
ground was getting slicker, 
minute by minute, for the sleet 
was slushy; and when it hit the 
earth it splattered and froze in 
a thin, hard sheet. Carefully, 
they made their way along the 
creek, watching each step so 
they would not fall. That was 


probably why they did not miss 
the dog until he came circling 
in front of them, panting and 
excited. He crouched before 
them and barked sharply. He 
ran back toward the shack. 


“What's the matter with 
Vic?” Chink asked. “He never 
acts like this.” 

“He’s just playing,” said 
Kegs; but he was not really in- 
terested in Vic. He was think- 
ing of Mr. Smither. He won- 
dered. if the old man had kept 
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the memories of his bad 
Thanksgiving two years ago so 
much in his mind that he could 
not remember the good Thanks- 
givings he must have had be- 
fore that one. To Kegs, it 
seemed that Mr. Smither was 
letting all the happiness he had 
ever known slip away from 
him. 

Vic came dashing _ back. 
Again he crouched before them 
and barked. When the boys 
started around him, he took 
Chink’s slicker in his mouth and 
pulled. He was trying to drag 
Chink back to the shack! 

“Do you suppose something's 
happened to Mr. Smither 
Chink asked. 

“Let’s go and see,” said Kegs. 
“Vic really is excited!” 

The big gray pup led them 
straight to the lean-to, then 
around it to what looked like a 
village of tepees made of logs 
set on end in neat brown cones. 
Vic ran to what had been the 
nearest one. It was toppled into 
a heap, and under the logs lay 
Mr. Smither! His ax was beside 
him, pinned down, too. 


The old man’s eyes were 
closed. His breath came ragged- 
ly. He groaned: “My legs! My 
legs!” 

It was plain that he had 
slipped on the icy ground and 
bumped into the logs. When 
they toppled they fell on him, 
pinning him down. 

“Maybe, if we get a couple 
of pieces of pipe from the lean- 
to,” said Kegs, “we could use 
them as levers and lift the logs 
enough to roll them away from 
him.” 

Mr. Smither opened his eyes 
and stared up at them plead- 
ingly. 

“We can try,” said Chink, his 
voice quick with sympathy. 

He ran to the lean-to for the 


pipe, and Kegs circled the 
fallen logs, trying to figure out 
how to lift them so that they 
would roll away from Mr. 
Smither without hurting him. 

The boys worked swiftly 
and carefully. When, at last, 
they could lift Mr. Smither to a 
sitting position, he took a deep 
breath and began feeling his 
legs. He tested them cautiously ; 
and when he was sure that no 
bones were broken, a sudden 
smile flashed over his face, wip- 
ing away every trace of anger 
and pain. 

“You boys have done more 
for me than pull off those logs,” 
he said as he got to his feet. 
“Can you guess what ?” 

“Whatever it was, Vic gets 
the credit,” Kegs said. 


“Part of it,” Mr. Smither 
agreed. “But when things hap- 
pen as they did this morning— 
when I was crabby and rude— 
well, a person gets to thinking 
the whole world’s wrong! After 
you left, your dog came back 
and worried me. I lost my self- 
control and hit at him. That 
made me slip on the ice and 
bump into the logs, and down 
I went with them on top of me. 
If Vic hadn't brought you back, 
no telling when I would’ve 
been found! And it’s sleeting 
and cold. I'd have paid plenty 
for losing my self-control if I 
hadn’t had friends like you!” 

His smile was so kind and 
happy that it warmed Kegs’s 
heart. 

“I'm glad it didn’t make a 
bad ‘payday’ out of Thanks- 
giving!” Chink said. 

“I am, too,” said Mr. 
Smither. “Come in, boys, and 
we'll have some hot chocolate 
and a big piece of the pie Kegs 
tried to give me a while ago! 
The preserves will be good for 
my Thanksgiving breakfast!” 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Cranberry Sauce 


“Oh, it’s beginning to snow!” Susan cried happily as she 
opened the door for Larry and Anne. 

“Hi, Susan. How are you, Mrs. White?” Larry asked politely. 

“Hello, children,” Mrs. White smiled. “Really snowing? 
Well, Old Man Winter is on his way. Why, Thanksgiving is just 
next Thursday.” 

“We're going to Grandma’s for Thanksgiving,” Larry an- 
nounced. 

“We're having my grandparents and aunts and uncles come 
to our house,”’ Anne said. 

“We are, too,” Susan added. “Won’t our mothers be busy? 
Maybe we could help them!” 

“How would you like to learn to make cranberry sauce? That's 
a wonderful Thanksgiving dish, and you could help get the dinner 
by fixing that,” Mrs. White suggested. 

“All right. How do we do it?” Anne asked. 

“It’s very easy. The recipe calls for 1 pound, or 4 cups, of 
cranberries, 2 cups of hot water, and 11/4 cups of sugar. 

“We'll also use: a saucepan and a lid, a large spoon, a meas- 
uring cup, and a bowl. 

“First, let’s wash the cranberries and pick out any bad ones. 
Now, Larry, will you please measure out 4 cupfuls into the sauce- 
pan and add 2 cups of hot water? We'll put the lid on until the 
berries begin to boil, then take it off and cook them until the skins 
pop. If you leave the lid on, you must watch them closely to keep 
them from boiling over.” 

In ten minutes the cranberries were through cooking. 

“Now, Anne, you may add 1 cups of sugar and set the lid 
back on the berries just until they boil up though the sugar. This 
melts the sugar and leaves the berries whole. 

“Susan, please pour the mixture into this bowl, and we'll 
let it cool. Later, we'll put it in the refrigerator.” 

“Looks awfully good,” Larry commented. “I can hardly wait 
to taste it.” 

“It made lots,” Susan said. 

“Yes, dear, six servings. After a while we'll all taste 
your newest culinary accomplishment.” 

“Wow!” Larry yelped. “Did we make a cul—culinary ac- 
complishment? Well, anyway, I can hardly wait to taste it!” 
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A Real Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 6) 


they moved north and south 
through the cut! “They really 
must be poor if they need fuel 
that badly,” Jimmy thought. “I 
sure wish there was something 
we could do to help!” 

Just how poor Al actually 
was was made even clearer to 
Jimmy when they reached his 
home around the bend in the 
tracks. It was not really a house 
at all that he lived in. It was, in- 
stead, a broken-down_ trailer 
with a draughty lean-to built to 
the side of it to serve as a 
kitchen. As they approached 
the trailer, a gray-haired man 
limped out the door and turned 
toward them. Like Al, he was 
big and broad-shouldered, but 
there was the same beaten, hun- 
gry look about him. “It’s his leg 
that keeps him from getting a 
job,” Jimmy thought quickly. 
“They're really having a rough 
time of it.” 

He cast his eyes inside the 
trailer, looking for the women 
of the family. But there were 
none. ““No mother—no sister,” 
Jimmy told himself sadly. It 
was no wonder Al's clothes 
looked the way they did. It was 
no wonder he was tired and dis- 
couraged; no wonder he had not 
wanted to come to school; no 
wonder he wanted to get a job, 
instead, so he could help out. 

“This is Jim Yeager—a boy 
in my class,” Al said to his fa- 
ther. “He tumbled off the bluff 
above the cut. He thinks he has 
broken his ankle.” 

Mr. Monahan stooped quick- 
ly and ran his fingers over 
Jimmy’s leg and ankle expertly. 
“It’s not a break,” he said after 
a moment. “It’s a bad sprain; it 
should be looked after right 
away.” 
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Jimmy looked down and 
touched the ankle gingerly, still 
unconvinced. 

“Dad knows, all right,” Al 
told him. “He had a year in 
medical school before he was 
hurt.” There was a note of 
pride in the boy’s voice. He 
turned to Pete. I'll walk over to 
the filling station at the cross- 
roads with you to call your 
grandfather,” he said. 

“Help me lift Jim inside to 
a chair first,” Mr. Monahan 
said. “This ground’s too chilly 
for him to sit here long.” 

“Thanks—thanks a lot!” 
Jimmy said after they had set- 
tled him in an old wicker chair 
and the boys turned to leave. 

“Tll make you a cup of sas- 
safras tea,” Mr. Monahan of- 
fered when they were alone. 
“You like sassafras, don’t 
you?” 

Jimmy nodded. Then as Al’s 
father stirred up the fire in the 
rickety cookstove, he took a 
careful look around him. In a 
pan on the table were a half 
dozen squares of cornbread, 
and a pot of turnips was bub- 
bling on the stove. But there 
was no other food in sight. 
“And on Thanksgiving Day!” 
Jimmy thought miserably. 

His mind flew back to his 
grandparents’ home, where the 
womenfolk of the family were 
busy preparing the bountiful 
noonday meal. Smelling the 
strong odor of cooking turnips, 
in his mind he saw the long 
dining-room table as it would 
look heaped high with appetiz- 
ing foods of. every kind— 
steaming, tasty peas and carrots 
and tomatoes, mashed potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, hot rolls 
and blueberry muffins, lettuce 
and celery, molded cranberry 
salad, pies and cakes, and rel- 
ishes. Jimmy sighed and looked 
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around again at the dismal sur- 
roundings. 

No, it was not fair, it was not 
fair at all that they should have 
so much and Al and his father 
should have so little! He lifted 
his hand and wiped the cold 
sweat from his forehead. He 
was going to be sick. He was 
almost sure that he was. But it 
did not matter, because unless 
something could be done about 
Al and his father, he knew he 
would not be able to eat any of 
Grandma's Thanksgiving din- 
ner anyway. 

It was not until an hour later 
when Jimmy was back in his 
grandfather’s house that he felt 
his natural self again. “You're 
sure you don’t want something 
else, Jimmy?” Grandma Yeager 
insisted, turning toward him 
as he sat before the fireplace 
with his foot on the big leather 
ottoman. “There's plenty more 
in the kitchen, you know. In 
fact, everyone’s going to have 
to stay for supper to help finish 
up things!” she added. 

“No, thanks, Gran,” he said. 
“I’m about to pop. But I'll stay 
for supper!” 

“And so will I!’ Pete echoed. 

“And me, too!” Howie Bar- 
lowe put in. “Mmmm, mmmm! 
That pumpkin pie!” He rubbed 
his stomach and rolled his eyes 
appreciatively. 

“T hope you and Al will stay, 
too, Mr. Monahan,” Grandma 
Yeager said as she turned to 
Al’s father. She smiled down at 
Al and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. “You'll have to get 
used to my cooking, you know, 
if you're going to move into the 
bunkhouse and take over man- 
agement of the farm,” she 
added pleasantly. 

Mr. Monahan laughed. “‘Get- 
ting used to your cooking is the 
least of my worries,” he said. 
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Etiquette 
By Ruth Tuttle 


Eddy Cat (etiquette) waits his 
turn to speak; 
Says, “Thank you” and “If 
you please.” 
He knows it is very, very rude 
To shove or to push or to 
tease. 


Eddy Cat opens the door 
For ladies to pass through 


first, 
And at the fountain he waits 
for the girls 
Before he quenches his 
thirst. 


At lunch time Eddy gets ready 
With quiet lips and feet, 
And then he waits until all are 

served 
Before he begins to eat. 


On the playground Eddy is 
careful 
Not to throw rocks or play 
too rough; 
When he plays on the swings 
and slides 
He knows one turn is 
enough. 


“It’s this leg of mine I’m won- 
dering about. I hope I'll be able 
to handle things.” 

“Now don’t you go to wor- 
trying,” Grandpa Yeager said 
with a chuckle. ‘Farming isn’t 
what it used to be, you know. 
And we don’t really farm. Our 
work is mostly chores. Why, 
with all these labor-saving de- 
vices we have nowadays, it'll 
be no trick at all, no trick at 
all!” 

Listening to his grandfather's 
words, Jimmy smiled happily. 
Things were turning out all 
right for the Monahans, after 


all. You could always trust 
Gramp and Gran to come 
through in a big way when it 
came to helping people. He 
might have known Gramp 
would invite the Monahans to 
have dinner with them when he 
drove ‘over in the truck to get 
him and Pete. Gramp was 
quick about things like that. He 
could take in a situation at a 
glance, and so could Gran. Take 
the farm-manager idea, for in- 
stance. Gramp had been want- 
ing someone to relieve him any- 
way, and it had not taken any 
time at all for the idea to pop 
into his head. In talking with 
him, Gramp had found that Mr. 
Monahan had been brought up 
on a farm and had managed 
livestock before he went to col- 
lege. 

It was going to work out 
fine, just fine, Jimmy was sure. 
All the relatives were agreed 
that it would. They had been 
wanting Gramp and Gran to 
get someone to take over for a 
long time. Now, with Mr. Mon- 
ahan and Al on hand to feed 
the stock and to look after the 
place they could make some of 
the trips and do some of the 
visiting that they had been put- 
ting off for years. 

Yes, this had turned into a 
really happy day of thanks, 
after all. But the best thing 
about it was that the ugly things 
Al had said about the holiday 
seemed to have been wiped 
from his mind forever. Jimmy 
looked across at him and 
grinned, and Al’s face broke 
into a wide, friendly, happy 
smile that told better than all 
the words in the world that he 
had learned how good Thanks- 
giving really can be when it is 
shared by people whose hearts 
are united unselfishly in broth- 
erhood and love! 
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A Cabin Cruiser 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


5 


bie LITTLE cruiser is made from a quart size vacuum-bottle 
cork and two small pieces of balsa wood. 

First, carefully cut the cork in half with a knife (see 1). Then, 
cement the wide ends of the two halves together with waterproof 
cement (see 2). When dry, lay the flat side on a sheet of sand- 
paper. Rub back and forth until it is smooth. At point A, divide 
one end in half and mark a pencil line. With an emery file, shape 
the bow end by filing off the corners up to the center line. From 
point B to C, file the bottom flat by rubbing the rounded side 
on the sandpaper. This is the hull of the boat, and will float with- 
out tipping. 

From a flat piece of balsa wood 1 inch thick, cut a strip 214 
inches long by 1 inch wide (see 3). Divide one end in half and 
file off the corners up to the center with an emery file, as shown 
at point D. 

Make the cabin from a piece of balsa 1/4 inch thick and 114 
inches long by 34 inch wide (see 4). Rule a pencil line 1/4 inch in 
from one end and file off the edge slantwise (see E). Rule another 
pencil line at point F, 1/16 of an inch in from the other end and 
file the edge away slantwise. With a large nail, pierce evenly 
spaced holes on the front and each side of cabin for windows. 

Glue section 3 to the hull, section 2 (see 5), 1 inch in from the 
stern (point G). Glue the cabin, section 4, on section 3, close to 
the edge. For a finished effect, file section 3 at point H, rounding 
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the edge. Also file the two front 
edges of the cabin and the front 
and each side of the roof. 
Paint the little cruiser with 
oil paints, using an attractive 
combination. When thoroughly 
dry, your boat is ready to float, 


The Packing-box 
Family 
(Continued from page 11) 


smiled. “As a matter of fact, 
I feel that I can coast along 
and let Harriet Fredrick do 
most of the work on this unit. 
No reason why she shouldn't 
outline the play for us, just as 
they worked it out in her 
school.” Miss Andrews’s eyes 
twinkled. 

Just then the referee’s whistle 
silenced them, as the game 
Started. It was exciting 
game. Jonesboro was almost de- 
feated by the high-school team 
from a neighboring town. And 
when the Jonesboro quarter- 
back went over for a touchdown 
in the last minute of play to 
win the game, Harriet caught 
herself shrieking with _ the 
others. “Come on, Jonesboro!” 
she shouted. 

“You sound like a loyal fan 
already, Harriet,” Miss An- 
drews laughed. “By the end of 
next week you'll never know 
you ever lived anywhere else!” 

As the crowd broke up and 
good-bys were being said, Miss 
Andrews slipped her arm 
around Harriet’s waist. “We're 
so glad to have you, dear. I 
have a desk all ready for you 
on Monday. Good night!” 

The twins established Har- 
riet between them, and _ the 
three girls skipped down the 
street hand in hand. Barbara 
and Betsy were singing the 
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high-school song; and Harriet 
caught herself humming along, 
although she had not yet 
learned the words. 

Suddenly the heavy, hard 
feeling in her chest was gone 
—the feeling that had been 
there like a heavy weight since 
the telegram came telling of 
the move. Now, Harriet knew 
that everything was fine, that 
she would not be tempted to 
cry again, that she was going to 
settle down happily in her new 
home. 

She could hardly wait to get 
home and tell Mother and 
Daddy. After all, they had tried 
so hard to ease her into this 
move without having it hurt her 
too much. They had been dis- 
tressed when they saw the tears 
come to her eyes or the unhappy 
look return to her face. Now 
she could put them at ease. 

After the twins had had their 
cider and doughnuts, Betsy 
reached for her coat. “We must 
go,” she said. “I haven’t even 
read over the Sunday-school les- 
son for tomorrow!” 

“We'll come by and get you 
for Sunday school.” Barbara 
waved as they started down the 
walk. 

It was almost like Moores- 
town, with Janie calling out to 
her, ‘See you at Sunday 
school.” It was almost the same. 

“Oh, Mother!” Harriet’s eyes 
shone. “I’m going to like it 
here. Miss Andrews was at the 
game, and she was so friendly 
and nice. And they’re going to 
study ‘Evangeline,’ beginning 
next week; and. she wants me 
to help since I’ve already had 
that unit in Moorestown. And 
I like the twins so much. Why, 
I haven’t thought of Moores- 
town for at least an hour now!” 

“That is really progress!” 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Dress Hangers for 


Your Doll 


By M. Mable Lunz 


RACE a e drawing 

shown. Trace thf§"pattern on heavy 
cardboard. Cut out carefully to avoid 
bending the cardboard. Lay cardboard 
hanger on a piece of colored gift-wrap- 
ping paper (not tissue paper) or wall 
paper. Draw around the cardboard 
hanger. Turn the cardboard hanger 
over and lay it on another piece of the 
paper; draw around the hanger again 
about one-quarter inch out from the 
edges (see illustration). Cut out both 
pieces of paper and clip the edges of the larger%gpe aboutgfne- 
quarter inch deep. 

To make paste, use two teaspoons flour, four teaspoons water,- 
and one teaspoon liquid glue or mucilage. Spread back of larger 
paper hanger with paste, lay cardboard hanger on it and fold over 
the clipped edges, pasting them down smoothly to the cardboard. 
Spread paste on the back of the smaller paper piece and lay the 
hanger on it carefully, to cover turned-in edges neatly. 

Place hanger under a book until dry. 

If plain-colored paper is used, a small picture can be pasted 
on the hanger for decoration. 


attern from 
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What Can Your Pet Do? 


\ HEN you first got your 

pet, did you know that 
you were going into partner- 
ship with it? In a partnership 
both parties have something to 
do. Your part in this one is to 
feed and take care of your pet, 
to give him a place to live, and 
to be kind and thoughtful of 
his comfort. His part in this 
partnership depends on what 
kind of a pet he is; if he is a 
horse, he takes you where you 


want to go; if he is a dog, he 
protects you; if he is a bird, he 
gives you music. 

We are sure, if you think for 
a moment, you will know that 
your pet has doné his part as 
your partner. If you feel that 
your pet is not just what you 
think he should be, perhaps you 
should ask yourself, “Am I do- 
ing my part by being kind, 
thoughtful, and loving?” or 
“Am I a good partner?” 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
$2 a Year 


YOU 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


; MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Send [] WEE WISDOM $2 [J YOU $1 

Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 

... 

Street 

Iinclose $ to pay for this order. 

Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. ects 
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Send your letters about your 
pets to Wee Wisdom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to} 
give your name, age, and ad: 
dress. ot 

Dear Editor: 1 have two dogs | 
Their names are Spot and Tippy. 
I pull Tippy in the wagon, and_ 
Spot nips at his tail. Before I get 
halfway around the drive, Tippy 
jumps out and starts chasing Spot. 

We also ride on the bicycle, 
Tippy rides on the seat and Spot in 
the basket, because his legs are too 
short to reach the handle bars. 

Sometimes we play school. Tippy 
always sits up and listens like a 
person, but Spot goes to sleep and 
falls off the chair. 

I really do enjoy playing with ny 
pets.—Ann Gould. 


wh 


Dear Editor: 1 have three dogs.’ 
Tippy is the mother of the other’ 
two dogs, Ring and Sparky. She} 
is six years old. 

When I get off the bus, Ring is’ 
always waiting on the bank; and 
he almost talks. He whines as if he | 
says, “I’m glad you came home.” | 


He is two years old and is black} 


and white, with a ring around his | 
neck. When Ring was little, | 
would tease him and he would 
growl and play and run. Sparky is 
six months old. 

We are very glad that we have 
some pets.—Duane Sword. 

Dear Editor: My dog’s name is 
Queenie. Whenever she does any- 
thing wrong, she always shows that 
she is sorry. She will go down in 
the cellar and stay there until I 
go and tell her she can come out- 
side again—Kay Kohrmann. 

Dear Editor: 1 have a monkey 
named Benjo. She is the size of a 
big cat. She likes to play with my 
little kitten. 

Benjo likes crackers so much 
that she stands on her hands ot 
turns somersaults for them. Every 
day she watches for our school bus, 
because often one of the children 
brings her a banana.—Karen A. 
Mangerich. 
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The Packing-box 
Family 
(Continued from page 27) 


commented Daddy with his un- 
derstanding smile. 

“And I want to tell you that 
I didn’t mean what I said the 
afternoon the telegram came— 
when I said I wished I didn’t 
live in a minister's family! I 
didn’t mean it at all! It’s fun 
—this moving around!” 

They were climbing the stairs 
now to Harriet’s room. “This 
moving around,’’ Mother 
echoed with a laugh, as she 
swung open the door to a room 
that Harriet had not seen on 
her first tour of the house. It 
was a big, bare room—a store- 
room. And lined against the 
wall were the big wooden 
boxes, all empty now, standing 
with their yawning tops, wait- 
ing until the next move would 
come around. 

“Don’t forget, dear,” Mother 
commented with chuckle, 
“that even though you're set- 
tling down happily in Jones- 
boro, the day will come when 
there’s another move. We're 
still ‘the packing-box family’!” 

“T like it,” Harriet declared 
stoutly. “Think of all the fun 
and all the friends I'd miss if 
we didn’t move around in a 
packing box!” 

“Good night, Harriet.” 
Mother and Daddy murmured 
it together as they turned to 
go down the hall. 

“Get your sleep. Tomorrow's 
a busy day. Sunday always is in 
a minister’s home,’ Mother re- 
minded her. 

“But think,” Daddy re- 
marked as he went into his 
study to finish his sermon, “that 
it will be a happy day, too!” 

(The End) 


God’s Gifts 
By Edna Bevan 


To carry out the Lord’s commands 
He gave us each two helpful 
To see that each His message hears 
God gave each one two little 
To look for what is true and wise 
He gave to each two little ----. 
To tell the world what He has done 
God gave each one a little ------ : 


Book Week Mix-Up 
By Charlotte Radford 


Two boys were making a list of 
books for the bulletin board in the 
library for Book Week. They de- 
cided to mix up the titles to see if 
the children could guess the cor- 
rect names. Could you untangle the 
list ? 

The Wizard in Wonderland 

Rebecca Goose 

Mother Dolittle 

The Black Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins 

Alice of Green Gables 

500 -Long-Legs 

Ann Beauty 

Daddy of Sunnybrook Farm 

Doctor of Oz 


A Quiz about Boys 
By Alice Elrod Clark 


1. What shepherd boy became 
a king? 

2. What boy taught in the Tem- 
ple at the age of twelve? 

3. What boy did God call three 
times in the night? 

4. What boy was trained by his 
grandmother ? 

5. What man was never a boy? 

6. What boy was ready to be 
offered as a sacrifice? 

7. What boy helped feed a 
crowd of people? 

8. What boy played the harp 
and composed songs ? 


A Rhyme of Wheels 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


Wheels traveling on rails across the 
plain 

Belong to a----- 

Wheels that whisper, “Tick tock!” 

Belong to the inside of a ----- 

Wheels grinding grain on the hill 

Belong to a flour - - - -. 

Wheels spinning over a landing 
strip 

Belong to an air - - - -. 

Wheels moving over asphalt and 
tar 

Belong to almost any - - -. 


Be 
What Am I? 


By Laura Arlon 
Although I have branches, I’m not 
a tree. 
I’m not a sailor, but I do go to sea. 
I have a mouth but I never eat. 
I run night and day without any 
feet. 
Though I am always going ahead, 
I never do get out of my bed. 


Can You Read This? 


By Laura Arlon 
Once there were 4 bbbb, 
Who thought it fun, a J 2 TITTT. 
The J said, “BBBB, U R not 
YYYYY 


4, U C, I have good IIIIIII.” 

The J, then, with the greatest of 
EEEE, 

Caught and 8 the 4 bbbb. 


x 


A Cold Weather Puzzle 
By Bertha R. Hudelson 


I’m round and I’m white and I do 
funny things, 

Such as fly through the air with- 
out any wings; 

But I really can’t fly unless some 
boy or girl 

Makes me and tosses me high with 
a whirl. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Good Words 


Booster 


Club 
Dear Boys and Girls: 


November helps us remember the joy that comes from praise and 
thanksgiving. Praise is another name for prayer. Prayer is talking to God 
and listening to Him. 

As we Boosters everywhere count our many blessings, we find that: 

“So many blessings come our way 
That every day's Thanksgiving Day.” 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls to be happy. We find that we are happy when we think good 
thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. 

Our club meetings are held each month on these pages, where we 
print as many as we can of the letters we receive from Boosters. One need 
not be a subscriber to WEE WIsDOM in order to join the club, although 
we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There are no club 
dues. 

If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
Wee Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail an 


application blank to you. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have learned The 
Prayer of Faith. It is a beautiful 
prayer. 

The other night my mother was 
invited to her friend's home to 
watch television. My dad had gone 
to a Scout meeting, so I took care 
of my brother and sister. My 
brother started to be cross, and I 
just about lost my temper. Then I 
remembered the Good Words 
Booster Club. I talked to my broth- 
er, explaining to him why he should 
be nice when Mother and Dad 
were away. He co-operated nicely. 
—-Lynne. 


Our parents feel very proud 
and happy when we remember 
to do what is good and right, 
and we feel wonderful, too! 
It was good that you were pa- 
tient with your brother and 
helped him to understand what 
was right to do and why it was 
important that he do it. 


30 November 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am not 
doing so good in school. I prayed 
before I started my mathematics 
test, and still I didn’t come out 
good. I have been wondering why 
I have such bad luck, even when 
I pray.—Cynthia (Canal Zone). 


Perhaps, Cynthia, you need 
to give more time to the study 
of your lessons. Remember that 
you and God are partners in 
this business of learning. God 
is in your mind and helps you 
to understand all things. Your 
part in this partnership, Cyn- 
thia, is to remember this and 
to let God help you to learn 
quickly and easily and to re- 
member perfectly all that you 
need to know. 

God is still your partner at 
examination time. If you feel 
nervous or tense at this time, 


you can turn to God, your part- 
ner, in prayer. The tension will 
be relieved, and you will be 
able to think clearly and to 
remember what you have 
learned. But God will not give 
you the answers to questions 
if you have not done your part 
by studying your lessons. Just 
keep remembering that you and 
God are partners! 


ve 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very glad 
that I joined the Booster Club, be- 
cause it helps me very much in 
school. I read this quotation on 
the Booster Club page, ‘A smile 
will go a mile.” It made me think 
of the quotation we had in school, 
“All people smile in the same lan- 
guage.” 

I think The Prayer of Faith is a 
lovely prayer. Since you sent me 
the music, I have learned to play 
and sing it—Beverly. 

What a happy thought there 
is in your quotation, “All peo- 
ple smile in the |an- 
guage.” And it really is true 
because a smile says, “I like 
you. It’s good to see you, and 
I hope you like me.” 


ve 


Dear Barbara Benson: My three 
youngsters would like to join the 
Good Words Booster Club. Would 
you kindly send application blanks 
and any — suggestions con- 
cerning the forming of a club. 


We will have a family club, and 
Daddy and I will “sit in’ at the 
weekly meetings. We like doing 
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things as a family. It was during 
our family worship service after 
dinner today that we decided to be- 
come Boosters. We read The Prayer 
of Faith together, cut copies of it 
from past issues of WEE Wispom, 
mounted them on cardboard, and 
trimmed them with crayon borders. 
We are thumbtacking one over 
each of our beds.—Mrs. B. 


Family clubs are fun, and 
your family club has already 
made a good beginning. We are 
happy to send application 
blanks for the five members of 
the family, because we believe 
you will all want to become 
full-fledged members. 

Perhaps other readers would 
like to form a Good Words 
Booster Club with the family, 
friends, or classmates in school 
or in Sunday school. If you will 
write to me about your plans, 
I shall be glad to help you, too. 


ve 


Dear Barabara: 1 got my pin in 
the mail today. I wore it to school 
and felt very proud. I am learning 
The Prayer of Faith by heart. I do 
a lot of baby sitting, and I am 
trying to be patient, kind, and lov- 
ing. I plan to help my mother get 
dinner next week when we are hav- 
ing company. 

We had examinations two weeks 
ago. The teacher said that I did 
very well. While I was working on 
the examinations, I remembered 
that God is my help in every need. 
I am glad that He could help me. 
—Patty. 


You are remembering to 
think good thoughts about 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 


others and to let your words 
and actions express these good 
thoughts. God loves us and 
wants to help us. And He does 
help us when we turn to Him 
in prayer, as you did. We are 
proud, Patty, that you are a 
member of our happy club. 

Dear Barbara: 1 was glad to get 
my first letter. I began this letter 
to you as soon as I had finished 
reading about all the happy Boos- 
ters. I am a Cub Scout, and I go for 
long hikes with other Cubs. I have 
a lot of schoolmates. Our club mot- 
to, “Love never faileth,” is a good 


motto for all of us——Richard ( Ber- 
muda). 


The club motto does help us, 
doesn’t it, Richard? Although 
we do not see love, we do know 
how it makes us feel and act. 
It is love that makes us want 
to be kind and good to people 
and to our pets. It is love that 
makes us want to make people 
happy. God is love, and God 
never fails. 


Dear Barbara: There is a new 
girl in my class this year. She is 
a nice girl, but somehow hasn’t got 
to be one of the crowd. Today when 
I came to school, I gave her a 
friendly greeting before I spoke to 
the rest of the girls. They looked 
at me and wondered what I was 
doing. That didn’t bother me, be- 
cause I felt better for doing it. I 
think it made her happy —Barbara. 


You have proved again, Bar- 
bara, that the way to be happy 


is to make others happy. You 
are building your heaven of 
happiness right where you are 
by using the golden rule of 
friendship. 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Phyllis Jane Rice (11), P.K. 
101, Erzurum, Turkey; Rosemarie 
Dommernuth (12) Kaiserstr 39, 
Hockenheim, Germany, U.S. Zone; 
Eberhard Gartner (12), Untere- 
Hauptstr 1, Hockenheim, Germany, 
U.S. Zone; Elizabeth Regel (12), 
P.O. Box 9511, Johannesburg, 
South Africa; Jane Gomez (11), 
Bontoc, Mountain Prov., Philip- 
pine Islands; Rosalie Silvert (10), 
296 Lansdowne, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada; Jill Cardwell (10), 46 
Cowlishaw St., Avonside, Christ- 
church, New Zealand; Billy Cun- 
ningham (9), Lochinch Kennels, 
Stranraer, Wigtownshire, Scotland; 
John Flarity (9), Beverne Farm, 
Rte. 3, Saint Catharines, Ont., 
Canada; Judy Rae Wise (8), Rte. 
3, Ephrata, Pa.; Michael Gayle (9), 
9222 Russell, Whittier, Calif.; 
Joyce Cooper (10), Jal, N. Mex.; 
Tracy Jo Johnson (10), 316 13th 
St., McMinnville, Oreg.; Patty 
Meade (11), 93114 S. Chestnut, 
Casper, Wyo.; Keith Cook, Jr., 
(11), 2996 Meadow Lane, Rte. 2, 
Canfield, Ohio; Verna Wedgwood 
(11), P.O. Box 291, Goldendale, 
Wash. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here.- 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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November 
By Adrienne Moorehouse 
(8 years) 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


The wind is blowing briskly; 
The leaves are whi.ling high! 

Far off, they look like tiny objects 
Sailing through the sky! 


Ke! 
Raggedy Ann 
By Eugenia Kay Thompson 
(8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
I have a dog; her name is Raggedy 
Ann; 
She and I play games like, 
me if you can. 
She likes to romp and run and play; 
She does the same on a rainy day. 


“Catch 


My dog has a playmate; her name 
is Tip; 

They get along fine, until they start 
to nip. 

Rags is the prettiest dog to see; 

That is why I love Rags, and Rags 
loves me. 


7 


Fall 
By Judy Omlid (10 years) 
Eugene, Oreg. 
I heard the wind blow over trees, 
Oh! what a soft and lovely breeze; 
I saw the leaves go tumbling down, 
They seemed to cover all the 
ground. 


I saw a squirrel go hopping by, 

Oh! what a funny little guy; 

He pittered and pattered his tiny 
feet, 

As he went hopping down the 
street. 


I heard my mother call and say, 
“It’s time to come in for the day”; 
So I shail have to end my play, 
And, oh! on such a nice fall day. 


32 November 


Jerry’s Pumpkin 


By Michael Moon (6 years) 
Delavan, Wis. 


There was a little boy named Jerry; 
He raised a pumpkin too big to 


carry. 


He pulled his wagon to where it 
lay, 

And cut it in pieces and hauled it 
away. 


His mother said, “What a surprise! 
Now I can make a hundred pies!” 
Jesus’ Growing Up 
By Betty Anne Hamilton 
(12 years) 
Huntingdon, Que., Canada 


When Jesus was a little boy, 
Instead of playing with a toy, 

He helped His father in their shop. 
He never quarreled or fought, 

And when He grew to be a man 
He always lent a helping hand. 


rt, 
KS 


Puffy Becomes a Tiger 
By Marina I. McCartney 
(12 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jane Alden was reading her as- 
signment on the Bengal tiger. 

‘““Meow-w-w-w,” mewed Puffy. 

“Why, Puffy,”” said Jane, “I guess 
you want to hear about tigers, too. 
Don't you?” 

Puffy just mewed, “Meow, meow, 
meow. 

“Well, then, you shall hear 
about a tiger and its difference from 
the common house cat,”’ said Jane. 
She started reading aloud so that 
Puffy might hear. Puffy sat on the 
floor and swished her tail and 
listened. When Jane had finished, 
she took Puffy out for a walk. 


While she was walking, she met the 
twins Tom and Don and their 
mother. They were taking their cat 
for a walk, too. The twins said, 
“This is Tiger. Isn’t she cute?” 

“Yes, she is cute,” said Jane; but 
in her own mind she thought that 
Puffy was a thousand times cuter. 

“What did you say her name is?” 
asked Jane. 

“Her name is Tiger,” both twirs 
said together. With that remarl;, 
Puffy perked up her ears. 

“My goodness,” thought Puffy, 
“that cats looks just like me, and 
she’s a tiger! I must be a tiger, too.” 

“Come on, Puffy, we have to go 
home.” 

Puffy just sat on the sidewalk 
and purred, thinking it sounded 
like a ferocious tiger’s roar. 

Jane was dumbfounded, because 
she couldn't think of what she could 
have done to make Puffy behave 
like this. 

Just then she remembered read- 
ing to Puffy about the Bengal tiger. 

Jane said, “Oh, Puffy, you aren't 
a tiger. That cat’s name is Tiger. 
She is just a common house cat like 
you.” 

Puffy mewed, ‘‘Mecow-w-w-w.” 
But she is still wondering about it. 
sé 
Bedtime 
By Mary C. Martin (7 years) 
Listowel, Ont., Canada 

I always like to go to bed; 
It’s warm and cozy there. 
I ju pom right up into my bunk, 
Mother hears my _ prayer. 
ve 
Timmy O’Rourke 
By Kathy Beck (6 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Timmy is my little friend; 

He’s always very neat. 

He brought me a box of candy, 

And I thought that was sweet. 
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Land of Our Birth 


By Jack Duaham (13 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Land of our birth, we pledge to 
thee 

Our love and toil in years to be, 

When we are grown and take our 
place 

As men and women with our race. 


Land of our birth, our faith, our 
pride, 

For whose dear sake our fathers 
died, 

O Mother Land, we pledge to thee 

Head, heart, and hand through the 
years to be! 


oh 


Leaves 
By Diane Schoolmaster 
(10 years) 
Fairport, N.Y. 


When leaves flutter down here and 
there 
They look like fairies in the air. 
Red and orange, gold and brown, 
They make a blanket on the 
ground. 


My Model Airplane 


By Janet Heming (8 years) 
Cumberland, Md. 


I bought a model airplane; 
It was a modern jet. 

But when I tried to fly it 
Oh! it just upset. 


‘So then I picked it up again 


And wound it very tight 
And set it on the ground to see 
If it had any might. 


This time it went into the air 
And did a wondrous thing: 

It turned a double somersault 
And made a great big ring. 


O Wandering Moon 
By Patricia Baum (8 years) 
Washington, D.C. 


O wandering moon, 

O wandering moon, 
How beautiful you are! 

I would like to touch you, 
But I cannot reach so far. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 


Whenever work is found to have 


been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Woodland Fun 
By Evelyn Joyce Davis (8 years) 
Hornbeck, La. 


Looking up in a hickory tree, 
What do you suppose I see? 
A squirrel sitting on a limb, 
Eating nuts—all of them! 

I thought he was a pretty sight, 
So I watched him until night. 


AS 
The City 
By Lorraine Seide (9 years) 
Trenton, N.J. 


The city is a busy place; 

The cars go zoom! right past you. 
You have to keep right on your toes 
And try to go much faster. 


The buildings look so big and tall, 
And the people look so small— 
They seem to look like little ants, 
Hurrying faster, faster. 


The Glory of the Fall 


By Rosalyn Wood (12 years) 
King’s County, N.B., Canada 


Across the fields and woodlands, 
A ruddy cloak is spread; 
The river lies in blueness 
"Neath the blueness overhead. 
And o’re the hills and valleys, 
A soft-blue mist lies calm 
In the chilly autumn mornings, 
Like a quiet, gentle balm. ° 


Go! Climb a hill, and from it 
View the many-tinted scene; 
Behold the brilliant colors, 
The glassy lakes serene. 
Behold the reds and yellows, 
And the russets and the golds; 
Behold the gown of autumn 
With all its shining folds. 


Behold the golden pumpkins 
And the shocks of ripened grain, 
And the white and sparkling frost 
In the pine-scented lane. 
And the deer that tiptoe softly 
To a sprawling apple tree; 
While from the evergreens 
Come the notes of a chickadee. 


Behold the raven 
As he croaks from solitary pine; 
In a clearing a red fox hides 
"Neath a tangled ivy vine. 
Behold all this, and you will see 
That thing which thrills us all; 
And someone once named it 
The glory of the fall. 


The Chase 
By Gilbert Johnson (10 years) 
Vandalia, Mich. 


Once there was a little kitten 
Who found a pretty red mitten. 
As along she trotted, 

Suddenly her eyes spotted 

Pete, the bulldog, 

Who was as greedy as any hog. 


Up a tree went she; 

Around the bottom ran he. 
Over a fence she leaped; 
Through a crack Pete peeped. 
Into a hole she jumped, 

And into a rabbit she bumped. 


She crawled into a hollow log, 
Looking each way for that dog. 
While the other field Pete. did scan, 
Home the little kitten ran. 
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THIS IS 


JANIE 


Designed by Charla Woodworth 
(11 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father God, accept my thanks 
For all Your gifts to me: 
For food to help me live and 

grow, 


And for my dear family. 


The Blessing 


(Continued from page 17) 


there for me to do for you?” 

Esau begged, ‘Give me at 
least one blessing.” 

With bowed head the father 
said, “By your sword you shall 
live, and of the fatness of the 
earth shall be thy dwelling.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


God’s Gifts 
Hands. Ears. Eyes. Tongue. 


Book Week Mix-Up 
The Wizard of Oz. Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. Mother Goose. 
Black Beauty. Alice in Wonder- 
land. The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins. Daddy-Long-Legs. Ann 
of Green Gables. Doctor Dolittle. 


A Quiz about Boys 
1. David. 2. Jesus. 3. Samuel. 
4. Timothy. 5. Adam. 6. Isaac. 
7. The boy with five loaves and 
two fishes. 8. David. 


A Rhyme of Wheels 
Train. Clock. Mill. Ship. Car. 


What Am I? 


A river. 


Can You Read This? 
Once there were four little bees, 
Who thought it fun, a Jay to tease. 
The Jay said, “Bees, you are not 

wise; 

For, you see, I have good eyes.” 

The Jay, then, with the greatest of 
ease, 

Caught and ate the four little bees. 


A Cold Weather Puzzle 
Snowball. 


SEND WEE WISbOM 
FOR CHRISTMAS / 


When you send WEE WIspDoM to your friends for 
Christmas, you never have to worry about whether 
they will like their gift, for all boys and girls like 
Wee WispoM! And they will like the Christmas 
number especially. Just look at the wonderful stories 
it contains: 

“Something ‘Super’ "’—The first installment of a 
brand-new serial by Gardner Hunting. 

“Grass for the Baby Camel’”’—An unusual Christ- 
mas story by Adele Jahr. 

“Barky Has a Merry Christmas’—Another one 
of those lilting rhymed-prose, read-aloud stories by 
Georgia Tucker Smith. 

“David and the Ski Race’”—A Spartan story by 
Lawrent Lee. 

“The Magic Mixing Bowl’ —A heart-warming 
story by Gracye Dodge White. The magic of this 
mixing bowl came not from any mystic power in it 
but from the love in a little boy’s heart. 

Besides all these stories, the December WEE 
WIsDOM will have pictures, poems, all the regular 
feature departments, and an item that tells how to 
make areal ‘‘do-do board.” 

In addition to the wonderful Christmas number 
(which begins each Christmas gift subscription you 
send), your friends will receive eleven more fun- 
filled issues of WEE Wispom. And they will also 
receive a pretty card telling them the magazines are 
from you! Send WEE WispoM to all your friends for 
Christmas. It makes your Christmas shopping easy, 
and AS are priced at only $2 a year. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


This new book by Lawrent Lee was published just this 
fall. It is a collection of fourteen fascinating stories about 
the members of the Spartan Club. It is illustrated with silhou- 
ette drawings, bound in green, and priced at only $1 a copy. 


CRYBABY KANGAROO 


BARKY AND HIS FRIENDS 

By Both of these books contain stories in rhymed prose by 
4 Hove Georgia Tucker Smith. Crybaby Kangaroo tells about many 
, xn unusual insect and animal characters, while Barky and His 
Friends recounts the adventures of a frisky dog, Barky, and 
a ‘so, the different dog friends he meets. Both are large-size books 

Kho with plenty of pictures, and they are priced at $1 each. 
33 Es JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY 


JET’S ADVENTURES S> 


JET’S. CHOICE 


These three books by Bula Hahn contain the story of the lives of two children in a pioneer 
home. Jet’s Adventures is the first of the series. In it Jet and Sarah Stockwell journey with their 
family in a covered wagon to their new home in the West. Jet and the New Country tells of 
many exciting adventures in the new land. Among them is the story of a buried Indian treasure 
that was discovered by Jet and the Indian boy Running Deer. Jet’s Choice tells of an important 
decision that Jet made after many exciting adventures. All three Jet books are bound in red 
cloth, illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings, and priced at $1 each. 


x 
TEACH ME TO PRAY MK IS, * THANK YOU, GOD 


These two books were written by Bill Martin and illus- 
trated by his brother Bernard Martin. Teach Me to Pray 
contains a prayer, a short lesson in story form, and a Bible 


verse for each day of the month. Thank You, God contains * 
short stories, poems, and prayers for boys and girls. Both § § 
books are the large size, and are generously illustrated with 


pictures in full color; they are priced at only $1 each. Lee's Summit, Missouri 
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